ARABIAN   MEDICINE;   THE   SCHOOL   OF   SALERNO
physiology, those two great sciences which were the first to
revive at the Renaissance. It is therefore all the more interesting
to find that towards the end of the period under discussion, an
Arab surgeon did appear with ideas ahead of his time.1 ALBUGASIS
(A.D. 936-1013) (sometimes written Abulcasis) was born in
Cordova (or Cordoba) (Plate xvi). The centre of interest, in
medicine at least, had shifted by this time to the Western
Caliphate. Cordova, a large and important city, with a popula-
tion of over a million, had become a centre of commerce and of
culture.2 The facts that the library contained 200,000 volumes,
that there were fifty hospitals in the city, and that the university
was founded in the eighth century, suggest that during the lifetime
of Albucasis, Cordova stood high as a seat of medical learning.
Albucasis did much to raise the status of surgery which, he tells
us, " had passed into the hands of vulgar and uncultivated minds
and had fallen into contempt." His chief work was called the
Collection, or Tasrif, and was a complete account of surgery and
medicine. The surgical portion, produced separately, was the first
illustrated work on surgery (Plate xvn). It was repeatedly trans-
lated into Latin, one of the earliest translations being that of
Guy de Chauliac, the great mediaeval surgeon. The work con-
tains many illustrations of surgical instruments and appliances*3
" Surgical operations,'5 remarks Albucasis, " are of two kinds,
those which benefit the patient and those which usually kill him."
That he was a conservative surgeon is evident from the motto
" Caution," with which he begins and ends his book. The cautery
was the favourite instrument, and to its use the first book is devoted.
The second book is virtually a compilation from Paul of JEgina,
and deals with lithotomy and other operations, while the third
book is devoted to fractures and dislocations. It is interesting
to compare the surgical methods of Albucasis with those of the
Arabian surgeons of to-day, as described in Hilton-Simpson's
work (cf. p. 9).
Spain was the home of several other Arabian physicians of
the twelfth century. Little is known of the life of AVENZOAR (A.D.
c. 1072-1162), but his treatise, entitled Thesir (or "Assistance")
had a far-reaching influence in Europe, and exists in many
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